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THE WHITE SPIRITUALS AND THEIR HISTORIAN 


For the past ten years Dr. George Pullen Jackson of Vander- 
bilt University has been collecting, editing, and publishing the 
religious folk-songs of the United States. His first book, White 
Spirituals of the Southern Uplands (1933), is a great landmark 
in our new apprehension of native American culture. From the 
moment of its appearance it was no longer possible to main- 
tain the contemptuous position taken by New York critics of the 
Nineteen-twenties, who argued that America in general, and the 
South in particular, were culturally barren, and, save only for 
the Negro spirituals and blues, especially barren of folk-song. 
‘Yet Dr. Jackson’s first book, for all its importance, was of neces~- 
sity an exploratory and tentative study. In it he set forth the 
historical background of the “spiritual songs,” described their 
Southern milieu, and paid detailed attention to the “shape note” 
books, like the Sacred Harp and Southern Harmony, from which 
the materials of his study are derived. 

Dr. Jackson’s second book, Spiritual Folk-songs of Early 
America (1937), was a collection of two hundred and fifty tunes 
and texts. In this book Dr. Jackson began the work of relating 
the song-tunes to their possible originals and analogues. He 
also established the classifications that he has since followed: 
religious ballads, folk-hymns, and revival spirituals. In his 
excellent, though far too brief, introduction, he described the 
musical idiom of the white spiritual and developed his view that 
these songs, though existent in printed song-books and practiced 
by choral groups of varying degrees of sophistication, are genuine 
folk-songs. They derive from ancient sources, chiefly Celtic 
and English, and they are related to secular folk-song, but they 
have undergone a unique development in America, particularly in 
the South. 

His third book, recently published, is Down-East Spirituals and 
Others (New York: J. J. Augustin, 1942. 296 pp. $5.00). This 
is a collection of three hundred white spirituals like those of the 
previous book. The new collection is really a supplement to its 
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predecessor, and the two together offer a body of unified material. 
In extending his studies, however, Dr. Jackson has found that the 
spirituals are not limited to the South. They are to be found, 
or at least they once flourished, in what he calls “the deep 
North:” rural New England and New York. He is also inclined 
to believe that the advent of the “spiritual” in eighteenth cen- 
tury America must be related to contemporary and earlier move- 
ments in the British Isles. Again revising his earlier views, he 
is now able to argue that the Baptists, as a sect, may have been 
the chief progenitors and disseminators of the song-tradition 
that he has been studying. Baptist influence, he points out, 
antedates that of their great frontier rivals, the Methodists, and 
for various other reasons he believes that the Baptists were 
mainly responsible for setting the vogue and determining the 
type of the “spiritual songs.” The discussion he gives this point, 
however, is rather slight. And out of the three hundred songs 
in Down-East Spirituals, only a third belong to New England. 
The rest are Southern or “Western.” 

Still another collection of spiritual songs is in preparation and 
will presently be published. This will deal conclusively with the 
problem, sketched briefly in Dr. Jackson’s first book, of the 
relationship between the Negro spirituals and their white pre- 
decessors. That the white spirituals are predecessors of the Negro 
songs is already clearly indicated from the context of Dr. Jack- 
son’s studies. It is plain that the idiom and pattern of the Negro 
spiritual could not have been brought from Africa, no matter 
what sentimental claims to that effect may be made. Their 
derivation from the white spirituals is all too apparent, and they 
could have had no other origin. At the same time, they have 
diverged and gone on their own path, even when they have 
devotedly preserved many archaisms now lost from white musical 
tradition. The problem is to say what the nature of their 
divergence and development is. 

When this book is published, we shall have before us in the 
several volumes a corpus of American religious folk-song which 
will be as complete as such collections can hope to be. It will 
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still lack—as Dr. Jackson frankly admits—whatever supplements 
might be made from oral sources, which he has not emphasized. 
Nevertheless, the old song-books alone are a sufficient, if not a 
completely definitive source, for, like English secular song col- 
lecting of the seventeenth century, they are very close to the 
oral tradition. The several hundred folk-tunes thus made avail- 
able, and the large number—though not an equal number—of 
texts, will constitute a majestic collection. There will be nothing 
like it anywhere in the world. 

It is hardly possible within brief limits either to appraise fairly 
Dr. Jackson’s great accomplishment or to interpret adequately 
the tradition of song with which he deals. Only a little of the 
story can be set forth here. To George Pullen Jackson, without 
question, we must give the gratitude and respect that we owe 
to the great pioneers in the field of folk studies. In our country 
there is no other single accomplishment to compare with his 
unless it be Francis J. Child’s monumental English and Scottish 
Ballads. Dr. Jackson’s collections have the massiveness and 
finality of the greatest works. They have the further virtue 
of having disclosed a tradition of which the sophisticated and 
learned were so entirely ignorant that the sudden revelation of 
its existence, at their very doors, brings the shock of novelty. 
Not only are foolishly academic theorizings swept away; the 
possibilities of life and art are themselves fruitfully altered and 
quickened. The songs are not mere academic curiosities, to be 
abandoned to specialists. They are alive, and they can give 
us new life. Since this is true, Dr. Jackson’s work is much more 
than that of the scholarly recorder. It is more lively and compul- 
sive than Chappell’s famous Old English Popular Music and 
similar antiquarian books. Dr. Jackson’s contribution is some- 
what like that of the great Danish scholar and teacher, Grundtvig, 
whose studies were an instrument in the revival of Danish com- 
munity and national life. They may have precisely such a result 
for us if we understand and accept them as we should. 

As for the songs themselves, and the tradition to which they 
belong, several extraordinary features appear, some of them 
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unparalleled, so far as I know, in the history of folk-song. 
We have a system of solmization—the fa-sol-la method—which 
seems to have survived in some mysterious way from Elizabethan 
England. To this has been added a characteristic American 
development, the “shape notes” or “patent notes,” an ingenious 
device intended to expedite the “lessons” of the singing school, 
in which institution, Dr. Jackson holds, the part-song tradition 
was originated and developed in its American form. Now, al- 
though singing schools have gone out of style, vestiges of their 
procedures remain in the all-day singings frequented by many 
thousand of devotees throughout the rural South. But the all- 
day singing is not a school. It is an occasion—not far removed 
from a feast or festival—in which song, religious devotion, and 
community spirit are indistinguishably merged. The rdle of the 
song-books becomes apparent. A ballad can pass from individual 
to individual and live for centuries through oral tradition. But 
part-song, as part-song, could never hope to survive thus. It 
requires the book with the printed parts, and this in turn implies 
the devoted choral group which will use the book and pass its 
devotion and its art from generation to generation by a conscious 
and deliberate fostering. The “Old Harp Singers” and various 
singing associations of the South, together with numerous small 
and more informal bands, constitute such choral groups. The 
continuity of the tradition that they preserve appears the more 
remarkable because it is not, at least in later times, institutional- 
ized within the church. The churches, invaded by other influences, 
have drawn away from the old part-song tradition, and it stands 
separate from their authority and their support. The only pos- 
sible parallel, I should suppose, would be the Welsh choral groups, 
but they are not a complete parallel. 

With Dr. Jackson’s guidance, we see how this tradition of 
part-song has been affected by various fashions and modes, yet 
has never lost its essential character. The “fuguing songs” de- 
veloped by the old New England composers have been a strong, 
continuous influence, which echoes, one is tempted to think, the 
great period of English part-song. As time goes on, however, the 
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musical structure of the fuguing songs becomes less complex and 
tends to consist in harmonized repetitions of phrases rather 
than in true polyphony. The great religious revival of the early 
nineteenth century also left its mark, but the “revival spirituals” 
remain clearly differentiated from “gospel hymns” of the Moody 
and Sankey type. And all along we can trace, even to the pres- 
ent day, what might be called schools of composers, who ap- 
propriated, adapted, originated, and arranged according to their 
own notions of what might be interesting and popular. 

Considered as part-songs, the white spirituals are musical 
antiques, with characteristics that neither Dr. Jackson nor anyone 
else has satisfactorily explained. Their harmonic treatment sets 
them apart from the familiar four-part church hymns of our day, 
in which three of the voice-parts are subordinated to the air, and 
form its harmonic accompaniment. The spirituals of the old 
song-books are invariably given a polyphonic treatment by their 
arrangers, whether the air is adapted to such treatment or not. 
The several voice-parts often have considerable melodic interest 
of their own, although, where a fourth part has been added to 
songs originally written in three parts, the added part may be 
merely a drone, like the modern alto. The harmonization is 
archaic and unorthodox: consecutive fourths and fifths and other 
“forbidden” effects occur frequently. Oné cannot say whether 
this musical naiveté is due to the possible “musical illiteracy” 
of the arrangers, or is an unaccountable reversion to, or perhaps 
fidelity to, a lost tradition. In actual performance, the musical 
effect is not always pleasing to a modern ear, habituated as that 
ear is to the honeyed and orotund concords of prima donnas and 
crooners. It is austere and virile, however, and, as the devotion 
of the singing groups testifies, is full of endless fascination to 
those who participate in the singing. 

Part of its strangeness comes from the fact that the tunes 
chosen for part-song treatment are often folk-tunes, modal in 
character, and therefore not particularly well adapted to orthodox 
harmonization. The composers, or arrangers, of the spirituals 
used antique materials and methods, but they were also affected 
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by the requirements of an alien modernity. Accordingly, they 
were somewhat in the position of a Tennessee ballad singer who 
has been brought up to sing his ballads in the traditional, unac- 
companied way. But he wants to appear on the Grand Old 
Op’ry program of the WSM radio station, where singers use 
guitars and banjoes. He can figure out some conventional chords 
on his guitar for songs of the “Jesse James” type, but what will 
he do for chords if he attempts to accompany the weird modali- 
ties of “Pretty Polly?” The latter is a task to put a fine modern 
musician like Hilton Rufty on his mettle. No wonder, then, 
that we encounter some startling harmonizations in the song-book 
arrangements of such great spirituals as “Alabama,” “Wondrous 
Love,” “Pisgah,” and the like. 

The tunes themselves, apart from the choral arrangements for 
which they are used, are a great treasury of folk-melody. The 
song-book composers were like the Franciscans of the Middle 
Ages who adapted the pagan carol to Christian use. In just 
this way the spirituals appropriate, for the business of the Lord, 
all kinds of worldly tunes. The melody of a spiritual may be 
a Scottish love-song, like “The Braes of Balquhidder,” or ‘a horn-- 
pipe, like “The Fisher’s Hornpipe,” or something less clearly 
identifiable. In any case, worldliness constituted no objection. 
If the tune was musically interesting and caught the song-book 
maker’s fancy, he used it. 

What we get, then, is a body of song that, in Dr. Jackson’s 
phrase, is “part and parcel of the ancestral folk-melodism of the 
English-speaking peoples.” Sometimes the tunes are borrowed 
without change. For example, the secular tune, “Old Rosin the 
Beau,” becomes, in “Sawyer’s Exit,’ a Christian’s death song 
rather than the beau’s last farewell to the ladies. Sometimes we 
find adaptation: “Rose Tree” has strong resemblances to “My 
Grandmother Lives on Yonder Little Green” and to “Turkey in 
the Straw.” These are rather obvious and simple examples. At 
another stage we find free composition within the established 
idiom. 


The tunes seem closely akin to ballad melodies, but there are 
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numerous adaptations from very ancient melodies of other types, 
both secular and sacred. ‘The sixteenth century love-song, ‘“West- 
ron Wynde,” seems to furnish the melody for “Female Convict,” 
a religious ballad found in the shape-note books. Morris-dance 
tunes are common. Occasionally a Gaelic piece appears, which 
might have been a Highland boating song or a lullaby. There 
are Jacobite songs, and there are typical eighteenth century 
marches, of the kind popular when the fife was an important 
instrument. “Hark My Soul,” from the book compiled by a 
German, William Hauser, comes from the “Ortentis Partibus” of 
the thirteenth century. It is pure medieval. And wholly medi- 
eval, too, are many of the religious ballads and a surprising num- 
ber of songs that must perforce be put down as true carols, 
almost miraculously preserved. 

Yet the composers of the song-books were by no means simply 
copyists and adapters. A large number of the tunes are evidently 
original and must be thought of as indigenous American. The 
complex odes and anthems, of course, owe their being to the 
energetic spirit of William Billings, the Boston tanner, and his con- 
temporaries and followers, who liked the “fuguing tunes.” Some 
of these are patriotic as well as religious and reflect the aspirations 
of the early republic. Of this sort are “Ode to Science” and 
the various tributes to Washington. For that matter, such a 
fine melody as “Poor Wayfaring Stranger,” though it may have 
demonstrable relationships with ballad tunes, has undergone such 
a definite Americanization that it must be classified as an original 
creation, The recent compositions of the Denson family of Ala- 
bama, though they contain echoes of the musical past, are also new 
creations and testify to the continuous vitality of the tradition. 

The evident antiquity of so many melodies, as well as the 
archaic character of the musical treatment, may tempt the critic 
to raise some questions concerning the history of the white spirit- 
ual type. In his first book Dr. Jackson tells how the “shape 
note” style of singing was fostered in the singing schools of New 
England, and how, after New England began to rely upon new 
musical importations from nineteenth century Europe, the sing- 
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ing school migrated west and south. The tradition, by this ac- 

count, became acclimated to the Southern uplands, and there was 

fostered and greatly developed. The shape-note singings, Dr. 

Jackson thinks, did not extend to the Southern low country— 

tidewater Virginia and the older parts of the Carolinas. To this 

putative history we must add the amendments Dr. Jackson has 

made in his later books, as to the rdle of New England, the in- 
fluence of the Baptists, and possible English influences, 

In broad outline, this historical account seems convincing. 
Certainly no other account, equally convincing, has yet been 
proposed by anyone. But it is not yet a completely circumstantial 
history and therefore may be regarded as conjectural in some 
respects. The main facts in support of Dr. Jackson’s account 
are the demonstrated existence of the New England singing 
schools, the work of the composers and song-book editors who 
spread the mode, and the great efflorescence of the tradition in 
the South, or, more broadly, in the frontier of 1800-1860. Dr. 
Jackson also notes the important réle of Philadelphia and eastern 
Pennsylvania, as a center of music and of music-publishing. This 
fits the pattern of American history. During the nineteenth 
century Pennsylvania was in closer relation to the frontier than 
was New England. 

Nevertheless, certain tantalizing questions arise. What brought 
about the rise of shape-note singing in New England itself? When 
they changed from singing “by rote” to singing “by note,” why 
did they adopt an archaic kind of polyphonic song, and where 
did it come from? Dr. Jackson has not found, or has not yet 
declared, the connecting link between the eighteenth century 
manifestations and the much more remote past toward which 
the music itself invites us to look. 

Furthermore, Dr. Jackson may have generalized too broadly 
about the route traveled by the spirituals in their Southern 
migrations. He assumes that the Scotch-Irish and German migra- 
tion down the Valley of Virginia and into the upland South was 
the main route of travel for the shape-note songs, and that they 
were the more welcome among the Southerners because the great 
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religious revival of the early nineteenth century, with its camp- 
meetings and enthusiasms, created a demand for new songs and 
song-books. But that was not the only route by which the 
western South was peopled. The direct influence of South Caro- 
lina, for example, on the lands between the Carolina border and 
the Mississippi, was of long standing and antedated the migration 
which Dr. Jackson emphasized. The country in which Dr. 
Jackson today finds the white spirituals most prevalent—north 
Alabama, north Georgia, north Mississippi—was peopled, after 
the Indian removals of the 1830’s, very largely from the old 
seaboard states directly to the east. 

And why were the rural and frontier Southerners so susceptible 
to northern influence in religious song when it is a glaring fact 
that in those same years of song-dissemination they were not 
equally friendly to other cultural influences from the North? 
What kind of religious songs did they use before they took up 
the shape-note books? Dr. Jackson does not answer these ques- 
tions. 

It would be surprising if he did, or if anybody did. We know 
something about the political history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century South, but are still far from knowing its 
cultural history. It is possible that Dr. Jackson tends to simplify 
what is very complex, and, having established a reasonable 
conjectural history, has pushed it into gaps where it may not 
belong. There is, for example, a difficulty in holding that the 
white spirituals were not practiced in the Southern low country. 
The Negro spirituals, which derive from the white spirituals, 
are certainly well seated in the low country. How did they get 
there? It would be odd to suppose that Negro spirituals were 
carried back to Charleston from Alabama. 

There are still other questions. If the Baptists were so in- 
fluential, how does it happen that the old song-books preserve 
a surprising number of “Popish” lays: carols of the annunciation, 
songs about the twelve joys of the Virgin, moral dialogues (in 
authentic medieval style) between the soul and Christ, and a song 
about Adam and Eve which embodies some homiletical matter 
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that might have come direct from Chaucer’s Parson. And these 
Catholic songs, too, stand in company with “The Romish Lady,” 
which is anti-Catholic, and with well developed types of Protestant 
song. 

These, however, are questions for the future. It may be 
found, eventually, that this American folk-song was in process 
of formation earlier than Dr. Jackson has indicated. There is 
some scattering evidence which suggests that the tendencies 
and patterns of our folk-culture were shaped in the century pre- 
ceding the American revolution. But whether the answers are 
forthcoming is not a matter of the greatest importance. Dr. 
Jackson’s labor is sufficient in itself, as it stands. He has made 
accessible to us a tradition so valuable that it would be absurd 
to quibble about minor historical facts. The existence of the 
white spirituals is proof of good health in the fundamental part 
of our society—the rural part. In contrast, our sophisticated 
musical tendencies, as exemplified in radio, movie, and cheap 
commercial song, would suggest that a very bad state of health 
is prevalent among the urbanized portions of our population. 
If we intend to be fully alive as a people, we will not permit 
Dr. Jackson’s great collections to stand on library shelves, to be 
known only to a few specialists. After all, they are ours, they 
are the general heritage. From them we should be able to re- 
fresh our native strength, whether in the practice and development 
of the musical arts for public use, or for private enjoyment. If 
we pass them by, and neglect what is our own in favor of those 
boons allowed to us by Mr. Petrillo and his comrades, then we 
deserve the worst that Hollywood or the national planners can 
devise for us. 


Donatp Davipson 


